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A DISSERTATION ON THE VIEWS OF GEORGE 
FOX, CONCERNING OHRISTIAN TESTIMO- 
NIES, FROM “ JANNEY'S LIFE OF FOX.” 
(Continued from page 818, vol. 20th.) 

PUBLIC FASTS, THANKSGIVINGS, AND HOLY DAYS, 


Although George Fox, on several occasions, 
fasted from a persuasion of religious duty, yet 
he clearly saw that those public or national fasts 

aimed by the eivil or ecclesiastical author- 
ities, being ordered in the will of man, without 
divine authority, are not conducive to vital re- 
ligion, nor ac to God. Against such a 
efast, proclaimed by authority of Cromwell, 
he felt bound openly to testify ; saying, 
» .“Thisis notthe fast that the Lord requires, “To 
bow down the head like a bulrush for a day,’ 
and in the day following be in the same condi- 
: tion as they were the day before. To the light 
of Christ Jesus in your consciences do I speak, 
‘ which testifieth for God every day, and witness- 
eth: against all sin and persecution; which 
measure of God, if ye be guided by it, doth not 
tlimit God to a day, but leads to the fast the 
«Lord requires, whieh is, ‘to loose the bonds of 
haeak woery yok od iweene opptiand free 
e : 
: Dhis is the “fast the Lord ‘requires, hw this 
stands not in the transmission of time, nor in 
the oe of mm “ ; 
th public rejoicing an 
iving, are equally obnoxious to censure ; 


* George Fox's Journal, 1, 370, 
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being an unwarrantable interference with re- 
ligious liberty, ‘and generally attended with 
pernicious consequences, through the excessive , 
indulgence of tbe appetites in eating and drink- 
ing. When we consider, moreover, that the 
days appointed for public thanksgiving, ‘tive 
in many instances been set apart to celebrate 
martial achievements, and victories in which 
thousands of our fellow-creatures were slain by 
the warrior’s sword, we must acknowledge that 
such demonstrations are inconsistent with the 
religion of our holy Redeemer, whose kin 

is established in righteousness and peace. 

such occasions, there is great cause for mourning 
and humiliation, in witnessing the wide depart- 
ure from Christian principles on the ot 
some who profess to be the disciples of dhrist 


ed under 

shadows of things to come, who | 

to Christ will afvayedly a3 thee Him » 

shadows end.”* ’ 
The Apostle Paul thus 

some who had i from the true f 
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beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage. Ye observe days and months, 
and times and years. I am afraid of you lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in vain.”* 

‘Let no man judge you, in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, 
or of the Sabbath days; which are a shadow of 
things to come, but the body is of Christ.” 

“ We,” says Barelay, “ not seeing any ground 
in Scripture for it, cannot be so superstitious as 
to believe that eithé® the Jewish Sabbath now 
continues, or that the first day of the week is 
the anti-type thereof, or the true Christian Sab- 
bath; which, with Calvin, we believe to have a 
more spiritual sense; and therefure we know 
no moral obligation by the fourth command- 
ment, or elsewhere, to keep the first day of the 
week, more than any other, or any holiness in- 
herent in it.” “ But first, forasmuch as it is 
necessary that there be some time set apart for 
the saints to meet together to wait upon God ; 
and that secondly, it is fit at sometimes they be 
freed from their other outward affairs ; and that 
thirdly, reason and equity doth allow that ser- 
vants and beasts have some time allowed them, 
to be eascd from their continual labor ; and that, 
fourthly, it appears that the Apostles and prim- 
itive Christians did use the first day of the 
week for these purposes ; we find ourselves suf- 
ficiently moved for these causes to do so also, 
without superstitiously straining the Scriptures 
for another reason: which that it is not there 
to be found, many Protestants, yea, Calvin him- 
self, upon the fourth command hath abundantly 
evinced. And though we therefore meet, and 
abstain from working upon this day, yet doth 
not that hinder us from having meetings also 
for worship at other times ”’t 


ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

The primitive Friends were the most consist. 
ent and efficient advocates of religious liberty. 
They granted to others, in its fullest extent, 
that which they claimed for themselves,—free- 
dom to worship God according to their convic- 
tions of duty. The other dissenters in England, 
while claiming toleration for themselves, and 
for most of the Protestant sects, generally con- 
curred with the Established Church in denying 
its extension to the Roman Catholics: but the 
Friends could make no such distinctions,—they 
held that the sovereignty of conscience belongs 
to God, and that no human power has a‘right 
to invade it. Other Protestant Churches, while 
suffering under persecution, had advocated the 
doctrine of religious toleration ; but when they 
attained to power, they too generally forgot 
their liberal professions. The Friends, in their 

vernnient of Pennsylvania, secured religious 

iberty to all, not placing it on the ground of 


* Gal. iv. 9-11. t Col. ii. 16, 17. 
¢ — $Barclay’s Apology, Prop. xi. giv. 



















humane toleration, but establishing it as an-in- 
herent right. 

“It has, perhaps, been scarcely enough re- 
marked,” says a late writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, “ that with the Quakers alone, of all 
Christian communities, religious freedom is 
matter of faith, not matter of opinion. - Other 
churches have advocated toleration because 
they did not like being persecuted—through 
policy,—through confidence in a just cause,— 
through a mild and Christian spirit ; or simpl 
through lukewarmness; the Quakers alone with 
the unswerving earnestness of men who combat 
for their creed.” 

But, while asserting the freedom of con- 
science in all that relates to religious duty, they 
did not seek to screen from legal punishment 
those who, under pretence of religion, violated 
the moral law; nor did they deny the right of 
the church to admonish its members for dere- 
liction of duty, and to exclude from its com- 
munion such impenitent offenders as could not 
be reclaimed. 

ON WAR AND MILITARY SERVICES. 

That war is inconsistent with the principles 
of Christianity, appears to have been a settled 
conviction in the mind of George Fox, at an 
early period in his religious experience. When 
he was twenty years of age, he was much 
grieved at hearing a proposition, that he should 
become a soldier in the auxiliary band; and 
two years later, while confined in the house of 
correction at Derby, he refused to accept a cap- 
taincy which was offered him in the Parlia- 
mentary army. 

“T told them,” he writes in his journal, 
“from whence all wars arose, even from the 
lusts, according to Jumes’ doctrine ; and that I 
lived in the virtue of that life and power that 
took away the occasion of all wars.” In a de- 
claration of the Society of Friends presented 
to the king in 1660, and preserved in the 
journal of George Fox, they say : “ Our princi- 
ple is, and our practices have always been, to 
seek peace and ensue it, to follow after righte- 
ousness and the knowledge,of God, seeking the 
good and welfare, and doing that which tends 
to the peace of all. We know that wars and 
fightings proceed from the lusts of men, out of 
which lusts the Lord hath redeemed us, and so 
out of the occasion of war.” 

‘“Qur weapons are spiritual, not carnal, yet 
mighty through God, to the pulling down of the 
strong holds of sin and Satan, who is the author 
of wars, fighting, murder and plots. Our swords 
are broken into ploughshares, and speers into 
pruning-hooks, as prophesied of in Micah, iv. 
Therefore we cannot learn war any more, 
neither rise up against nation or kingdom with 
outward weapons.”* 








* George Fox's Journal, I. 421—425. 
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The precepts of Christ in his sermon on the 
mount, requiring us to love our enemies, and to 
do good to them that hate us, have always been 
accepted by Friends in their plain and obvious 
meaning, as a prohibition, not only of revenge, 
but of all those principles and passions which 
lead to war. Christianity, as taught and ex- 
emplified by the Son of God, is emphatically a 
religion of love; it ascribes “ Glory to God in 
the highest,” and breathes “ peace on earth and 
good will to mep.” God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in 
him. The effect of Divine Love, when cherished 
and obeyed without reserve, is to cast out or 
subdue all that is opposed to its own nature ; 
there can be no enmity or strife where it pre- 
vails, for he who loves God supremely, is led by 
the same principle, to love his neighbor as 
himself; and while under this holy influence, 
he is more willing to suffer injury, than to in- 
flict it upon others.* 

It is the Christian's duty to suffer rather than 
contend, to “ overcome evil with good,” and to 
subdue hatred by love. The wisdom of God is 


manifest in this, that the greatest triumphs of 


Christianity have been achieved through suf- 
fering ; for nothing is so effectual, in subduing 
the fierce passions of men, as the meekness and 
patience of those who are fully imbued with 
the Christian spirit. Love is the proper and 
only efficient antagonist of hatred. As well 
might we expect to extinguish fire by adding 
fuel, as to extinguish the spirit of war, by ex- 
bibiting or using the weapons of destruction. 

It is a well established historical fact, that 
Christians during the first two centuries did 
not bear arms, but maintained the doctrine that 
war is forbidden under the gospel. 

The ancient Waldenses, and the Bohemian 
Brethren,—forerunners of the Protestant Re- 
formation,—maintained the same doctrine, and 
thousands of them laid down their lives in mar- 
tyrdom, rather than resort to warlike weapons 
for their defence. 

Let those who profess to be the ministers 
and disciples of Christ only embrace and incul- 
cate this doctrine ; then may we hope to see an 
end to those vast armaments by which Christen- 
dom is now oppressed, and the adoption of mea- 
sures for the preservation of peace, more con- 
sistent with the precepts and example of our 
holy Redeemer. 

If it be objected that a nation, by assuming 
® peaceful attitude, and forbearing to provide 
military defences, would invite aggression, and 
fall a prey to the rapacity of its neighbors, we 
need only point to the early history of Penn- 
sylvania, where, for seventy years, peace, se- 
curity, and unexampled happiness were enjoyed, 
by adhering to the peaceable principles of 


* Baltimore Yearly Meeting Epistle, 1851. 














Christianity, although surrounded by savages 
inured to war. Those who profess the Christian 
name, are too generally deficient in the Christian 
spirit ; and there is a great want of faith in the 
providence of God, who watches over us con- 
tinually, and causes all things to work together 
for good, to them that love him. 

Militia trainings, or musters, being a prepara- 
tion for war, and an avowal of warlike intentions, 
are considered, by the religious Society of 
Friends, a violation of Christian principles. 
The fines levied for non-attendance at musters, 
being also consdered an equivalent for military 
service, and notasan ordinary tax levied upon all, 
they cannot voluntarily pay such levies; and 
therefore suffer the distraining of their goods 


as a result of their Christian testimony against 
war. 


(To be continued.) 
woesnipidiiRiniincne 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The following extract from the ‘ Memoirs 
of Warner Mifflin,” is worthy the attentive 
perusal of Friends at the present time.—n. Pp. 


“ About the 24th year of my age, I was put 
into the commissipn of a justice of the peace, 
which tended to excite considerable thirst for 
preferment in government; a taste for which, 
had much impeded my testimony against 
slavery, as it furnished an additional idea of 
the necessity for slaves to support me in that 
mode of life. But, after those seasons of con- 
flict before hinted at, 1 became impressed with 
a belief, that it was right for me to decline this 
office, and with it any future advancement to 
stations in power. 

Although I revere magistracy, believing in 
the sacred text, that it is “an ordinance of 
God,” and a great benefit to mankind, when 
executed under his holy and preserving fear ; 
yet, in the present state of the governments of 
this world, I apprehend my brethren in pro- 
fession cannot be active therein, consistent 
with our principles of being called to become, 
through a faithful adherence to divine moni- 
tions, even as some of the first fruits of the 
nations unto God, in the support of our Chris- 
tian testimony against war, with which the 
various governments amongst men have so 
much affinity. 

I was solemnly impressed with the import- 
ance of the trust, when about to undertake the 
commission, and resolved to discharge my duty 
therein; yet, though [ endeavored to perform 
this to the best of my understanding, I never 
felt that peace of mind which I desired, during 
my continuance in office. This brought me 
into a strict scrutiny, which was succeeded by 
a confirmation of the truth of our great Mas. 
ter’s declaration, when he said, ‘“‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.” To these sentiments 
and principles, my mind hath remained stead- 
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fastly attached, when, at different times since, 
I have been solicited to accept of any station 
or office, either in the legislative or execu- 
tive departments of government. I know the 
mind becomes, at least considerpbly, disquali- 
fied for the promulgation of peace and good- 
will amongst men, when it embarks in human 
policy, on its fluctuating sea of party spirit, 
that gendereth envy, malice, revenge, rents, 
divisions, and war. The abundant use of oaths, 
with frequent perjuries, in what relates to mat- 
ters of government, appears to me not only a 
manifest violation of the injunction of Christ 
to his followers, “‘Swear not at all;” because, 
whatsoever exceedeth the simple and plain 
communication of “Yea, yea, and nay, nay, 
cometh of evil,”’.but is also a profanation of the 
sacred name. 

And, indeed, I have felt scrupulous of taking 
an active part in elections, lest I should not 
only become tinctured with a spirit of party, 
but also contribute, by my vote, to the placing 
in power of those who might thereby become 
oppressors of tender consciences. If we give 
no just occasion of offence, but are, in other 
respects, useful members of the community, 
we may, without censure, be permitted to exer- 
cise these scruples, and it would be more to the 
honor, as wel] as blessedness of the world, if 
tenderness of conscience was more cherished.” 


wee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A BESPONSE. 


I have read with much interest in the issue 
of 2d month 27th, “An Echo from Illinois,” 
by C. O., of that State. Toa part of it, my 
feelings were prepared to respond. 

After speaking of the “ privileges purchased 
and corsecrated to us, by the blood of our 
fathers,” C. O. says, “Were we willing like them 
to suffer for those privileges, they would con- 
tribute to our highest enjoyment, and exert a 
vast influence over the society by which we are 
surrounded.” 

We are not often, in these days, called upon 
to suffer physically for our conscientious scru- 

les; but did we, who are members of the re- 
igious society of Friends, avail ourselves of our 
present nities, under a just and appreciative 
sense of their value, and with honest simplicity 
and noble independence always act in accord- 
ance with the principles we profess, irrespec- 
tive of surrounding and opposing customs, thus 
showing we believe these principles to be 
Suede on truth, an influence for good, would 
surely go forth, and leave its impress upon 
those among whom we live, whether our dwel- 
ling-place be on the broad prairie land or in 
city full.” 

Tn reading the “‘ Echo,” I was especially in- 
terested in the writer's experience, when, ex- 


pecting to meet with those, who he thought 
would not understand the plain thee and thou, 
he tells us his pleasant surprise, on being 
greeted with a smile anda response. I have 
had a similar experience. 

Last summer, 1 spent a few days at the sea- 
shore, at a large fashionable boarding house, 
(it being nearer the Ocean than any of the 
others,) where I was the only one among many 
hundreds, who wore a plain dress. I will not 
say there was no momentary feeling of shrink- 
ing from appearing thus singular—but I need 
not have felt so; for several, who were entire 
strangers, came to me at different times extend- 
ing their hands as a cordial greeting, and in a 
few words telling me they were glad to meet a 
Friend. On one occasion, one of the boarders, 
who was dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
who would perhaps have been the last one se- 
lected by me as having sympathy with any of 
my hidden feelings, came to me and said, 
‘Madam, you must excuse me, but I want to 
tell you it does me good to see a plain cap. I 
used to live in Philadelphia, next door to Mrs. 
W., and had almost a veneration for her and 
for the Quakers, but I live now where I seldom 
see one; therefore I was very glad to see you 
come in.’”’” When I told her, her former neigh- 
bor was one of my dearest friends, her eye 
sparkled with delight, and many questions were 
asked, showing her continued interest and affec- 
tion. This little circumstance opened the way 
for some pleasant, and, I thought, instructive 
conversation. At least J was instructed, and 
felt afresh the importance of our acting out the 
principles we profess under whatever circum- 
stances we may be placed, that so, those bearing 
other names, who are attracted, and looking to 
us for bread, may not receive a stone. 

I often wish that our young Friends, in their 
seasons of social intercourse, thrown as they 
often are with those whose home-training may 
have been very different from what they have 
received, were not so ready to lay aside their 
own and adopt another’s style of speech, or 
manner, or dress. I want to see among them 
more independence in adhering to their own 
simple costume, or manner of speech, in lieu of 
the weak conformity to surrounding customs 
which we now. too frequently see. 

Why should our young Friends so readily 
give away their individuality? Young people 
of other societies do not. They adhere to their 
customs, and they would, I believe, feel added 
respect for our young people, who may be their 


companions, were they less frequently found 


trying to conform to the manners of those 
around them. I have sometimes seen this at- 
tempt at conformity provoke a smile, because of 
the incongruity into which it leads. 

In thus speaking, the allusion is merely te 


those who are Friends by education, not those 
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who are Friends by convincement. The latter, 
having felt the ground upoa which they stand 
and knowing it for themselves, will not often be 
found vacating it. While they may have some 
conflicts, in adhering to manifestations of duty, 
in regard to these minor matters, they will have 
a consciousness of right, which will be sustain- 
ing to them. J. 
3d month Ist, 1864. 
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EXTRACTS FROM “‘ MY MOTHERS’ MEETINGS.” 
(Continued from page 822, vol. 20th.) 
MEETING THE SIXTH. 


STEP-MOTHERS.— CHARING.— NEGLIGENCE.— FATALISM. 
—IMPROVIDENCE.—DETRACTION.—SCH OOLING. 





The sympathy I have felt for you, dear 
mothers, in the right brivging-up of your 
offspring, you all, I believe, are fully convinced 
of. If you feel it to be so difficult to perform 
your duty towards your own children, with 
stepmothers it is likely to be much more so. 
Very thankful should [ be, if to any in such 
@ position amongst you, [ might hand a word 
of help or counsel, for I cavnot doubt the 
difficulties of an adopted mother being greater, 
from the fact that they are often so badly per- 
formed. 

How frequently has the elder girl of a former | 
family gone away from her home, which, 
indeed, may have become no home to her— 
and run into evil, from the hardness and par- 
tiality of the stepmother. Let me entreat you, 
in the position which you have thus voluntarily 
undertaken, with all its well-known responsi- 
bilities, to be a real mother to these otherwise 
motherless ones. Be especially careful to gain 
their affections and their confidence. Perhaps 
they have never known a mother’s love to comfort 
or to restrain them, or what it is to have con- 
fidence in another. You have no right to 
step into that position unless you are deter- 
mined to make no difference between them and 
your own children. Let them quickly feel that 
you are their best earthly friend, and, if it is pos- 
sible, be more kind and patient with them than 
with your own; remembering, that in standing 
in the place of a mother to them, you have taken 
a very sacred trust upon you. Itis not nee 
ly, that the waywardness they may have been ac- 
customed to may be very trying to you when 
you are busy and things are provoking; but! 
try to be kind and gentle. God can strengthen ' 
us to overcome our own wills and tempers, and | 
give his blessing on all our endeavors. Let, 
not the daily morning and evening prayer alone | 
be felt to be sufficient, for we all have need | 
many times in the day to lift up our hearts in: 
prayer to God for daily and hourly help, and | 
these aspirations will not be lost. 

I have thought so much about things that 
help or that hinder in making a poor woman’s 


home comfortable for herself and for her chil- 
dren, and a bright spot for her husbandto look 
to when he returns to his meals, or from his work 
in the evening, that if I repeat anything I hope 
you will excuse it. 

When the father’s wages may be scanty, or 
his work uncertain, and there may be many 
little ones to feed, and to clothe, and to pay 
schooling for, and the oldest not old enough to 
earn anything, [ consider that is the most 
trying time of all forthe mothers: and they 
may be driven to think it neeedful they should 
do something to earn a shilling by going out to 
work, which in itself is most praiseworthy. 
Many and many atime have [ felt for you in 
such difficulties; and, while [ have fully com- 
mended your willingness and your desire to do 
what you can towards the support of your fam- 
ilies, and approved of your dving so when you 
could take in work to do at home, yet I have 
always deplored the effects of the habitual 
going out to work, and leaving all home duties 
and responsibilities to an elder child, who must 
either be improperly kept at home from school, 
or, if too young to go out to be under the 
training of a mistress, is certainly incompe- 
teut to the care of all the children at home, 
including, most likely, an infant, and the pre- 
paring of the meals; while the poor woman 
is probably herself undértaking more than she 
has strength for. I do not at all believe that 
the day’s wages thus gained, by any means 
compensates for the loss in clothes unmended, 
the extra dirtiness and wear and tear of every- 
thing, and the best not having been done with 
food in waking it go the farthest; besides the 
great uncomfortableness tothe husband,—who, 
it may be, is induced, in consequence, to go 
and spend at the public-house,—and the sad 
neglect of the poor children, that no after-care . 
can make up or atone for. 

Nor is it only the Jittle ones at home who 
need a mother’s care. There are the older ones, 
especially the boys, who, even if regular in their 
attendance at school, are left for many hours at 
loose ends, and are almost sure to be led into 
temptation and wickedness by their companions, 
when they collect in numbers together. This 
bad influence from older children is one of the 
greatest evils to which they are exposed ; but 
from this, by constant care and reliance on the 
Divine aid and blessing, you may do much to 
shield them, by making home attractive, if 
also you train them from infancy to habits of 
obedience, based on love and sympathy, and 
not on mere authority and fear of punishment. 

The sorrowful effects of negligence that I have 
seen in some cottages, where children are left ex- 
posed to the chances of fire or any other direfal 
accident, have made my heart ache to see. 
And while many a cottage does present the sad 
spectacle of a cripple for life, or, sadder still, 
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the intellect gone, from some fright or accident 
when “ Mother was out,” it is only surprising 
that many more such cases do not occur. I 
have heard some mothers endeavour to console 
or satisfy themselves by saying, such a thing 
“was to be, or it would not have happened.” 
I do not know any mode of thinking, not 
absolutely criminal, that | would more empbat- 
ically deprecate and more affectionately guard 
you against than this, especially as it may often 
assume the aspect of piety and resignation. 
There is not anything we can possibly be more 
agsured of than that the care of our Heavenly 
Father is over all his works ; that the minutest 
thing is known to Him; and that all the 
circumstances of our lives are within his con- 
trolling power. But, as at the beginning a 
positive dominion over the lower creation, 
which had virtue and reality, and meant some- 
thing, was distinctly given into the hand of 
man, so it has pleased the Almighty, for the 
exercise of our faculties, to delegate to us, 
within certain limits, the absolute command of 
the objects and circumstances around us, and 
especially of those which belong to our proper 
condition here, and the choice of those means 
which conduce either to good or evil. For the 
exercise or neglect of this choice, and its natu- 
ral consequences, we are wholly accountable ; 
and any penalty we may suffer from error or 
wrong choosing, is brought on solely by our- 
selves. “See I have set before thee this day 
life and death, and good and evil. . . . . 
I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing; therefore choose life.”—Deut. 
xxx. 15-19. “Yea, they have chosen their 
own ways, . . they did evil before 
mine eyes, and chose that in which | delighted 
not.”—Isaiah Ixvi. 3-4. Iam not going into 
the religious difficulties which I know beset 
some minds; but this you may depend upon, 
that any tendency to “fatalism,” or what is 
often lightly spoken of as a belief in some sort 
of “ fate” in the events of life, so far from 
exalting the Divine prerogative, has quite the 
contrary effect, and is at variance with all we 
read of the Divine attributes in the Bible, and 


in no small degree destructive of morals and of 


virtue. Independently of written Revelation, 
and apart from all subtleties of reasoning, the 
common sense and instinct with which we are 
endowed, inform us distinctly that we have a 
choice in the ordinary things of this life, and 
so far a certain control over them; for the use 
of which we are responsible. When we are 
brought into great trouble from what is com- 
monly called misfortune, or from poverty, how 
frequently may it be traced to our own miscon- 


duct ; and, although, if we are sensible of it 


and correct the causes, the Almighty will, in 
his tender mercy, overrule these trials for our 
good, let us not venture to say or conclude they 











were immediately of His appointment. We 
can have no right to pronounce any result or 
consequence unattainable on the one hand, or 
unavoidable on the other, unless the utmost 6f 
every means in our power has been used to ac- 
complish or prevent it. 

The great practical distinction between the 
“wise” and the “foolish,” even in this life, 
whatever may be our position, so clearly set 
forth in our Lord’s parable of the ten virgins, 
is, that the ‘‘ wise” are ever on the watch, and 
making the best use of that which is within 
their reach, while the “foolish” are neglecting 
opportunity, or quietly suffering themselves to 
be overcome by circumstances. The same 
great teaching is conveyed in the parable of 
the talents. Only by making the best use of 
that whick is entrusted to us, whatever it may 
be, can we reasonably expect or become quali- 
fied to be entrusted with more. He who sim- 
ply did not make use of that which was placed 
in his hands, was not onlv condemned, but had 
it taken away from him; and until we have 
done every thing in our own power, we can 
have no right to look for the Divine blessing, 
or ever to regard any event as a necessary 
consequence, and the result of the Divine 
disposal. ‘ 

(To be continued .) 
sangeet 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
ONE DROP AT A TIME. 

“Have you ever watched an icicle as it 
formed? Noticed how it froze one drop ata 
time, until it was a foot or more in length? If 


the water was clean, the icicle remained clean, 


and sparkled brightly in the sun; but if the 
water was but slightly muddy, the isicle looked 
foul, and its beauty was spoiled. 

Just so our characters are forming. One 
little thought or feeling at a time, adds its in- 
fluence. If each thought be pure and right, 
the soul will be lovely, and will sparkle with 
happiness; but if impure and wrong, there will 
be final deformity and wretchedness.” 


ooo 








SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 823, vol. 20th.) 

I come now to another important measure of 
self-culture, and this is, intercourse with supe- 
rior minds. I have insisted on our own activity 
as essential to our progress; but we were not 
made to live or advance alone. Society is as 
needful to us as air or food. <A child doomed 
to utter loneliness, growing up without sight 
or sound of human beings, would not put forth 
equal power with many brutes; and a man, 
never brought into contact with minds superior 
to his own, will probably run one and the same 
dull round of thought and action to the end of 
life. 


It is chiefly through books that we enjoy iz- . 
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tercourse with superior minds, and these in- 
valuable means of communication are in the 
reach of all. In the best books, great men 
talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked 
for books. They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, und make us heirs of the spirit- 
ual life of past ages. Books are the true level- 
lers. They give to all, who will faithfully use 
them, the society, the spiritual presence of the 
best and greatest of our race. No matter how 
poorlam. No matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling. If the Sacred Writers will enter 
and take up their abode under my roof, if Mil- 
ton will cross my threshold to sing to me of 
Paradise, and Shakspeare to open to me the 
worlds of imagination and the workings of the 
human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, ! shall not pine for want 
of intellectual companionship, and I may be- 
come a cultivated man though excluded from 
what is called the best society in the place 
where I live. 

To make this means of culture effectual, a 
man must select good books, such as have 
been written by right minded and strong- 
minded men, real thinkers, who, instead of di- 
luting by repetition what others say, have 
something to say for themselves, and write to 
give relief to full earnest souls; and these 
works must not be skimmed over for amuse- 
ment, but read with fixed attention and a 
reverential love of truth. In selecting books, 
we may be aided much by those who have 
studied more than ourselves. But, after all, it 
is best to be determined in this particular a 
good deal by our own tastes. The best books 
for a man are hot always those which the wise 
recommend, but oftener which meet the pecu- 
liar wants, the natural thirst of his mind, and 
therefore awaken interest and rivet thought. 
And here it may be well to observe, not only 
in regard to books but in other respects, that 
self-culture must vary with the individual. All 
means do not equally suit us all. A man must 
unfold himself freely, and should respect the 
peculiar gifts or biases by which nature has 
distinguished him from others. Self-culture 
does not demand the sacrifice of individuality. 
It does got regularly apply an established ma- 
chinery, for the sake of torturing every man 
into one rigid shape, called perfection. As the 
human countenance, with the same features in 
us all, is diversified without end in the race, 
and is never the same ia any two individuals, 
80 the human soul, with the same grand powers 
and laws, expands into an infinite variety of 
forms, and would be wofully stinted by modes 
of culture, requiring all men to learn the same 
lesson or to bend to the same rules. 

1 know how hard it is to some men, especi- 


ally to those who spend much time in manual 
labor, to fix attention on books. Let them 
strive to overcome the difficulty, by choosing 
subjects of deep interest, or by reading in com- 
pany with those whom they love. Nothing 
ean supply the place of books. They are 
cheering or soothing compaaions in solitude, 
illness, affliction. The wealth of both conti- 
nents would not compensate for the good they 
impart. Let every man, if possible, ‘gather 
some good books under his roof, and obtain 
access for himself and family to some social 
library. Almost any luxury should be sacri- 
ficed to this. 

One of the very interesting features of our 
times is the multiplication of books, and their 
distribution through all conditions of society. 
At a small expense, a man can now possess 
himself of the most precious treasures of En- 
glish literature. Books, once confined to a few 
by their costliness, are now accessible to the 
multitude; and in this way a change of habits 
is going on in society, highly favorable to the 
culture of the people. Instead of depending 
on casual rumor and loose conversation for 
most of their knowledge and objects of thought ; 
instead of forming their judgments in crowds, 
and receiving their chief excitement from the 
voice of neighbors, men are now learning to 
study and reflect alone, to follow out subjects 
continuously, to determine for themselves what 
shall engage their minds, and to call to their 
aid the knowledge, original views, and reason- 
ings of men of all countries and ages; and the 
results must be, a deliberateness and indepen- 
dence of judgment, and a thoroughness and 
extent of information, unknown in former 
times. The diffusion of these silent teachers, 
books, through the whole community, is to 
work greater effects than artillery, machinery; 
and legislation. Its peaceful agency is to super- 
cede stormy revolutions. The culture, which 
it is to spread, whilst an unspeakable good to 
the individual, is also to become the stability 
of nations. : 

Another important means of self-culture is 
to free ourselves from the power of human 
opinion and example, except as far as this is 
sanctioned by our own deliberate judgment. 
We are all prone to keep the level of those 
we live with, to repeat their words, and dress 
our minds as well as bodies after their fashion ; 
and hence the spiritless tameness of our char- 
acters and lives. Our greatest danger is not 
from the grossly wicked around us, but from 
the worldly, unreflecting multitude, who are 
borne along asa stream by foreign impulse, 
and bear us along with them. Even the influ- 
ence of superior minds may harm us, by bow- 
ing us to servile acquiescence and damping our 
spiritual activity. ‘the great use of intercourse 
with other minds is to stir up our own, to whet 
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our appetite for truth, to carry our thoughts 
beyond their old tracks. We need connexions 
with great thinkers to make us thinkers too. 
One of the chief arts of self-culture is to unite 
the childlike teachableness, which gratefully 
welcomes light from every human being who 
can give it, with manly resistance of opinions 
however current, of influences however gener- 
ally revered, which do not approve themselves 
to our deliberate judgment. You ought, in- 
deed, patiently and conscientiously to strength- 
en your reason by other men’s intelligence, 
but you must not prostrate it before them. 
Especially if there springs up within you any 
view of God’s word or universe, any sentiment 
or aspiration which seems to you of a higher 
order than what you meet abroad, give reverent 
heed to it ; inquire into it earnestly, solemnly. 
Do not trust it blindly, for it may be an illa- 
» gion; but it may be the Divinity moving within 
you, a new revelation, not supernatural, but 
still most precious, of truth or duty; and if 
after inquiry it so appear, then let no clamor, 
or scorn, or desertion turn you from it. Be 
true to your own highest convictions. Inti- 
mations from our own souls of something more 
perfect than others teach, if faithfully followed, 
give us a consciousness of spiritual force and 
progress, never experienced by the vulgar of 

igh life or low life, who march as they are 
drilled, to the step of their times. 

(To be continued.) 


received truths respecting it, and a concise ex- 
planation given of the method by which these 
had been arrived at. They included the shape, 
size and weight of our earth, its revolution on 
its axis, and around the sun, the latest theories 
respecting the sun itself, of comets, and their 
orbits, meteor stones, &c., &c. 

An answer to one of the questions proposed, 
“Tn what part of the plant does the sap first 
move?” gave occasion to an interesting discus- 
sion on that subject. 

a 

In answer to the demand frequently made 
for copies of “ Memoirs of our late friend, P. 
Cadwallader,” we are requested by the Book 
Association of Friends to say, another edition 
is in press. 



























“ Friends’ Association for the Aid and Ele- 
vation of the Freedmen,” held a stated meeting 
on the evening of the 2d inst., in Race Street 
Meeting House. The minutes of the Executive 
Board for the past month were read, in which it 
was suggested to nominate an Educational Com- 
mittee to confer with a similar one proposed to 
be appointed from the Executive Board. This 
subject claimed the serious attention of the 
Association, and the many points involved in 
its consideration led to much interesting ex- 
pression. 

The propriety of choosing a location upon 
which to concentrate our efforts was strongly 
recommended, and one which was mentioned 
as possessing peculiar advantages on account 
of its accessibility, and some other reasons, 
was favorably entertained by several of the 
speakers. We were informed that a number 
of our young friends had already offered their 
services as teachers among the freedmen, and 
it was thought that if some of our practical 
farmers and industrious housewives would form 
themselves into a company, and dwell alter- 
nately, for a few months among theh, great 
good might be accomplished. This arrange- 
ment, by which each one would be absent for 
a short period only, would afford an opportunity 
for some who feel drawn to engage in this 
work, to do so, without greatly embarrassing 
their home affairs, and might be the means of 
introducing among these untutored people 
habits of neatness, industry, and economy. 

After considerable discussion, a Committee on 
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With the present number commences the 
21st volume of “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” The 
Editors, who have also now become the Pub- 
lishers, consider they are making an experi- 
ment; and whether the present volume shall 
be the closing one, must depend upon those 
who have the means to aid them, and who 
believe, as they do, that such a periodical, 
circulating every week through all parts of the 
Society, must have a tendency to unite us in a 
common interest, and thereby strengthen the 
bonds of unity. 

We would call attention to the removal of 
the “ Publication Office” to No. 131 North 7th 
St., where, in future, all communications must 
be addressed to our agent, Emmor CoMLY. 





Frrenps’ Socrat Lyceum, on the evening 
of the 29th ult., was addressed by Joseph 
Wharton ; subject, “The Universe.” A rapid 
survey was taken of some of the now generally | 
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Education was appointed to confer with a simi-| Clothing from a Friend of Kennett 


lar one proposed to be selected from the Exe- 
cutive Board, to whom all questions affecting 
this subject were referred. 

A friend who had recently returned from 
the valley of the Mississippi related some 
touching circumstances, showing the meekness, 
patience, long-suffering, forbearance, and relig- 
ious trust of this injured class. Two of their 
representative men told him they had never 
doubted but that the time of their deliverance 
would come, and when it did come they were 
prepared to receive it. They had, toa great 
extent, united in forming among themselves 
a secret organization, the object of which was 
to raise a fund for the relief of their sick and 
infirm, and for the secret education of their 
children. Ina long time they had succeeded 
in accumulating some hundreds of dollars 
which had lately been discovered and seized. 

He concluded by remarking that when prac- 
ticable, each colored family should live in a sepa- 
rate house, and have a distinct home and own a 
plot of ground; this would strengthen the ties 
of the family relation, and create a feeling of 
responsibility which could not be so well attain- 
ed by their living in a community. 
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MarriepD, on the 10th of 2d month, 1864, at the 
residence of Asa R. Lippincott, according to the or- 
der of the religious Society of Friends, Cuar.es 
AnpreEws to Mary T. Lippinxcort, both members of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

aaNet 

‘Diep, at her residence, in Willistown, Chester 
county, on the 26th of 2d month, 1864, Mary, wife 
of Thomas Cox, aged 72 years. During her long 
life she was an exemplary member, and for many 
years an elder, of Goshen Monthly Meeting. To the 
bereaved ones the summons was sudden and unex- 
pected, but “her lamp had been kept trimmed and 
burning.” Truly it could be said of her, “Her 
children arise and called her blessed, her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.” 





, in Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pa., on the 27th 
of 2d month, 1864, Isaac Livezey, in the 78th year 
of his age; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 
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WANTED.—A situation as Teacher or Governess 
by a young weman, competent to give instruction 
in any of the English branches, and Latin. Apply 
to Emmor Comly, 131 North 7th street, Philada. 

3d mo. 12, 1864.—3t. 

———— 

The Treasurer of “The Women’s Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Relief of the 
Freedmen,” reports receipts from Friends in 
the country since 2d mo. 25th:— 

Friends and others of Fallowfield Monthly 

Meeting, . ° ~ «+ $25.50 


Square, Chester Co., valued by 

donor, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 17.25 
Books fromW. J. Erdman, Syracuse, NewYork. 

MarGaaret A, Griscom, Treasurer, 
‘ 1028 Arch Street. 

Donations in clothing or books should be 
sent to A. H. Love, 212 Chestnut Street. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Harriet B. 
Stockly, Corresponding Secretary, 1017 Cherry 
Street. 


The following Report of “The Women’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, for the Relief of the 
Freedmen,” for the past month, was read 
on the 2d inst., at the meeting of “ Friends’ 
Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen :” 

The Treasurer Reports : 





Balance in Treasury, 2d mo. 2d, $253.83 
Contributions, ‘ ‘ 3,913.65 

$4,167.48 
Expended for Goods, &c., 4,168.00 
Balance due Treasurer, 52 


Our Work Committee reports 3,497 garments 
have been cut out, and 25 sewing circles have 
been furnished with work. 


The Packing Committee reports nine cases 
packed, containing 2775 new and 208 part- 
worn garments. One case has been sent to 
Iowa, 1 to Fortress Monroe, 1 to the “ Penn- 
sylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association,” and 5 
containing 1712 new garments placed at the 
disposal of the “ Friends’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen.”’ 

E. J. Ferris, Rec. See. 

3d mo. 2d, 1864. 


The Treasurer of “ Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” has 
received the following contributions since last 
acknowledgment. 

Contributed by Friends and others of this 
city, . A . ‘ . $1,213.00 
Contributed by Friends of Newtown, 








Bucks Co., Preparative Meeting, 32.00 
Contributed by Friends of Evesham, 
ae sae al ‘ 25.00 
Contributed by Friends and others 
of West Chester Preparative Meet- 
ing, . ; . . . . 106.00 
Contributed by Friends and others 
of Menden and Wheatland, N. Y. 
Preparative Meeting, . 213.00 
$1,589.00 
Previously Reported, 3,668.15 
Total, . $5,257.15 


M. SAUNDERS, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2d, 1864. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


It is well known that those who are most in- 
terested in the proposed School or College are 
constantly met by the query, Why are youso 
slow in your movements ? Why do you not in- 
form us as to the kind of school you propose to 
establish? terms of admission, etc.? The an- 
ewer has been, and, to a great extent must con- 
tinue to be, “‘ These points have not yet been 
determined, neither can they be, until it is as- 
certained how far the members of the Society of 
Friends are willing to extend aid and encour- 
agement to the work. 

It is, however, gratifying to learn that at the 
meeting of the Board of Managers, on the first 
of this month, several important questions 
were presented for consideration by the eom- 
mittee upon organization, appointed in Twelfth 
month last. 

Among these was the proposition to ascertain 
the probable expense of a central building, to 
comprise within its walls all the rooms needful 
for scholastic purposes, including cabinets for 
collections in Natural History, library, labora- 
tory for chemical manipulations, lecture rooms 
etc. ; and besides this school building which 
could not well be enlarged with the increased 
demand of such an institution, to ascertain also 
the cgst of smaller ones for boarding, lodging, 
ete. 

It was suggested that the grouping of the 
students into separate families might be intro- 
duced as a feature in the discipline and culture 
out of school, and that by the erection of these 
several smaller buildings this view might be 
carried out, and from time to time, as the neces- 
sities of the institution may demand, the num- 
ber of these be increased. 

How to make this desirable feature accord 
with the necessary economy in the cooking and 
eating arrangements was a question necessarily 
referred for future consideration, when the 
Managers shall have availed themselves of the 
judgment of experienced teachers and archi- 
tects. 

It was recommended that it would be well to 
provide as early as practicable for the laying 
out of the grounds, with trees in considerable 
variety and for a garden of classified plants 
with reference to botanical instruction. 

The wants of the Collegiate and Preparatory 
department were separately considered, but no 
definite plan in connection with the course of 
studies to be pursued in each was decided upon. 

It is obvious that in order to establish this 
Institution successfully (even with a strict ob- 
servance of economy) a larger sum of money 
will be required than has yet been subscribed. 

Those already interested in this undertaking 
feel the want of a greater number of active work- 
ers, espccially from among the younger classes, 






















and they ask of these such an interest as will in- 
duce them todo their part in their different neigh- 
borhoods, by presenting to their friends the 
necessity of a greater appreciation of the cause 
of education, and the claims which this Institu- 
tion makes upon them. 

In addition to this, they desire that every one 
may feel a confidence that the religious concern 


which prompted the origin of this. organized 
body, will preserve the present and any future 


Board of Managers in faithfulness to the trust 
committed to them. G. 
Phila. 3mo. 5th, 1864. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WANTON DESTRUCTION OF ANIMATL LIFE. 
I have long thofght that mankind, generally, 


were too much disposed to regard as enemies 
and proper objects for destruction, many kinds 
of insects and birds, without sufficiently under- 
standing their usefulness, or the part they fill 
in life. 


The older I grow the greater hesitancy I 


feel in destroying the life of an animate being, 
so wonderful in its organization, so beautiful 
in all its adaptions, and so ingeni-usly made, 
that all the perfection of human skill of which 
we boast, is but a clumsy mechanism compared 
with the smallest insect that creeps. 


When we reflect, that such perfection is the 


creation of infinite wisdom, and that when we 
destroy that life, we destroy that which we 
cannot restore and which is as much beyond 
our power to make anew as it would be to 
create a world, we should pause and consider 
well before we take life, whether the object we 
destroy for real or fancied cause, is not many 
times over balanced by the good it does for us. 


To Man is given dominion ; and it becomes 


him to consider well the infinitude of that wisdom 
that called all this world of animal life into being, 
making them all that they are, before he takes 
upon himself the responsibility of its destruc- 
tion. 


That in the great economy of nature the 


destruction of one life for the support of another, 
is constantly apparent and absolutely necessary, 
we admit, but that is no justification for man 
to take the life wantonly of a single object un- 


less the destruction of it subserves some good 
purpose. We often arrive too hastily at con- 
clusions, when we observe a single trait of 
character or habit of a bird, animal or insect, 
and because it is not in harmony with our com- 
fort, pleasure, or interest we at once denounce 
and destroy it. 

A gardener said to his friend what shall [ 
do with all the lady bugs, I have in my garden? 
the friend wisely advised him to let them be 
tilt they had destroyed all the little aphides 
which live on the sap of plants, and then they 
would die of themselves. 
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There seems to be a great compensating 
principle at work in Nature which balances 
the power of the material world far better than 
human euactments preserves that of the politi- 
eal. The little toad catches so many insects in 


.the night that naturalists often resort to the 


contents of its stomach to find what insects had 
been abroad in the darkness of the night. 

We little know their usefulness and I fear 
do not sufficiently prize their worth. 

The crows which come to us in such great 
numbers in the Autumn, and remain with us 
during the Winter we too little prize. I have 
long been curious to know what they found to 
eat in the fields where we so often see them 
stalking about picking here and there some- 
thing from the ground. I have observed they 
seemed to prefer the grass fields. I knew they 
were omniverous in their habits, but what they 
could find in the grass fields in mid Winter, I 
think few persons have any idea. To ascertain 
the fact I determined to shoot one and examine 
the contents of its crop; I did so in the middle 
of Second month and was no little surprised to 
find it contained thirty-five grass-hoppers, one 
cricket and four beetles in a chrysalis state— 
these he had taken for a morning meal. Here 
was a fact, which entitled the crow to a consid- 
eration 1] had never imegined. If this is his 
vocation, numbering as they do thousands and 
millions extending all over our country, the 
farmer may well consider him a valued friend, 
and not only cheerfully yield him the little 
grain he sometimes gets from the grain stacks 
when the ground is covered with snow and ice, 
or the few hills of corn that he appropriates in 
the Spring when it is first- planted, and feel 
much obliged to him for his services besides. 

I mention particularly the time when I made 
the examination, because few persons have an 
idea that grass-hoppers live through the win- 
ter; that these had lived up to the time I have 
mentioned, and the thermometer had previous- 
ly been as low as eight degrees above zero there 
is no doubt. I found on examining one mild 
day this winter a spot, which was slightly pro- 
tected on the North side by some trees, that 
grass-hoppers were there showing unmistakable 
signs of life and activity. 

A celebrated naturalist tells us that, but for 
the hnmble-bee, usually known as the bumble- 
bee, ‘the red clover would be unable to perfect 
its seed, the honey-bee performs that service for 
the white clover, but the length of the tongue 
of the humble-bee in search of the little sacks 
of honey, is necessary to the proper fertilization 
of the flower, for the production of seed, and 
it is owing to this fact, that so much greater 
quantity of seed is found in the second crop of 
clover than in the first, the humble-bee in the 
latter part of the season being so much more 
numerous. How few of us ever thought that 


| this buzzing bee, while bamming from flower to 
flower in the clover meadows and sipping from 
the honey cups, was at the same time perform- 
ing such a useful service for man. If this 
most valuable service is performed by so insig- 
nificant an insect as the humble-bce, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that thousands of other 
creatures, which we commonly consider of no 
{benefit to man, are performing their unseen 
works of usefulness, making whole the links of 
creation which an All-wise Providence has ap- 
pointed them to fill. We neither sufficiently 
know nor take the pains to investigate the 
characteristics of insects or animals, that we 
might be truly wise and know of a certainty 
whether in the dominion which we were given 
over the lower orders of creation, we are justi- 
fied in destroying this or that thing because we 
know that some of its habits are detrimental to 
our comfort or interest. That there are things 
which we may safely feel it is our right to 
destroy there is no question. Doubtless some 
insects playin important part in contributing 
to habits of cleanliness, and their destruction is 

no less a duty than that of cleanliness itself. 
The impressions and first notions that we 
imbibe in childhood are potent influences in 
forming our future course of life—and to these 
first instructions are we indebted for the good 
or ill of much that follows in after time; there- 
fore I would have the youthful mind impressed 
with the responsibility of the destruction of life 
—that it should be taught that this isa beau- 
tiful world that God has placed us in, and that 
we do nothing in our acts to destroy the com- 
pensating laws which he has appointed, and £0 
make it less perfect by any wantonness of ours. 

J. D. H. 

2d month 23d, 1864. 


—_——~-~+---——_——— 
From “ Select Religious Pieces.” 
ACCOUNT OF A NEGRO BOY. 


In the time of the late war, (supposed to 
be the Revolutionary,) when the American 
soldiers had possession of Friends’ Meeting 
House, at Portsmouth, Isaac Lawton felt an 
inclination one day to go and see what order 
the house was in; after he had spoken to some . 
of them, as he was passing along, he heard one 
of them express a desire to know what the 
Quakers’ principles were; and after a little 
pause, he told them he found a freedom to in- 
form them. Whereupon, they immediately 
gathered about him, and he was favored with 
ability to open unto them the nature of our 
profession and principles; but on a sudden he 
felt a stop, and it appeared that all was taken 
from him; he found nothing more to say; and 
looking round about, he saw near his right 
hand, a negro boy, about 12 or 13 years of age, 
who stood trembling, and presently the boy 
lifted up his hands, and with an audible voice 
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said, “It is a blessed*thing for a man to have 
God for his friend.” When the boy had thus 
spoken, the subject Isaac Lawton had been 
speaking on, again opened, and he renewed bis 
discourse from the place where he had left off. 
They were all very still and attentive, and ex- 
pressed their satisfaction when he had done. 


48 
PENN’S TREE OF CONCORD. 


Where now our city lifts her head, 
And in her simple beauty stands, 
Beholding round her borders spread 

A thousand busy hearts and hands, 


A century past there flourished o’er 

These crowded haunts a frowning wood, 
And ’midst it, on the river’s shore, 

“ Penn’s honored tree of Concord” stood. 


There, when the moon, with beaming: crest, 
Rose o’er the hills in regal pride, 

Along the water’s placid breast 
The light canoe was seen to glide ; 


While o’er the still and cloudless scene 
Romantic Nature sweetly bent, 

And from the brake’s unmoving screen 
The whippoorwill her whistle sent. 


No busy hum of men arose 

At morning’s dawn or day’s decline, 
But silence there her temple chose, 

And Nature worshipped at her shrine. 


Fair spring, with soft ambrosial showers, 
The uncultured lands in verdure drest, 

And summer sent her sweet wild flowers, 
By none but Indian footsteps prest. 


Amid the wood and o’er the plain 
Diffuse, her fragrant gifts she flung, 
And on the hoary elm again 
Time saw her vivid garland hung. 


And ’neath its boughs, where haggard age 
In wrinkles sear her seal had set, 

The Indian wild, and simple sage, 
On terms of peace and friendship met. 


The savage crowd were gathered round 
In wild and wonder-stricken bands, 

Standing upon their native ground, 
The rightful lords of houseless lands. 


With painted skins and eyes of fire 
They stood with tomahawk on side, 

As if a spark might wake their ire, 
And loose destruction’s crimson tide. 


The sage’s friends were old and few— 
Unused the warlike spear to wield— 

Justice the only sword they knew, 
And Truth their panoply and shield. 


The hand of Penn no weapons bore, 
But such as friendship may confer, 
And savage bands were fierce no more, 
Before the “unarmed conqueror.” 


So, even in the savage breast, 
Awoke the spirit of the dove, 

And haughty Nature’s tongue confessed 
The o’erpowering might of love. 


, But now beneath this genial clime, 
No more the forest’s children dwell— 
And, shaken by the hand of time, 
“ Penn’s honored tree of concord fell.” 


Where once it stood no trace is found, 
No vestige left to mark the spot, 

And ’mid the hum that reigns around, 
In vain its honored shade is sought. 


Yet, in the lapse of fading years, 
Some heart will still the scene explore, 
And feel that pleasure which endears 


The memory of the days of yore. | 
©. W. F. 


ee te 

‘ Prepared for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

ORGANIZATION OF FREE LABOR IN THE 
SOUTH. 


From a recent report to the Western Sani- 
tary Commission by James E. Yeatman, we 
learn that the subject of organizing the labor 
of the Freedmen has recently claimed the 
attention of government, and has led to some 
comprehensive and humane provisions, of which 
the following is an abstract :— 
Agencies for leasing abandoned plantations 
in the Mississippi valley are established at 
Helena, Skipworth’s Landing, Vicksburg, and 
Natchez; at these places 60U applications had 
occurred up to the date of the report, and 
400,000 acres had been leased. The rent paid 
government is two cents per pound onthe 
cotton grown, and a corresponding amount on 4 ~~. 
other products. Where there is considerable 
competition in obtaining leases, public auction | 
is resorted to, and as hight as 8} cents a pound 
premium has been obtained. Some of the 
freedmen rent ground for themselves, and this 
practice is encouraged at the agencies Last 
year one of this class raised 75 bales of cotton, 
worth $18,000, others raised ‘respectively 47, 
31, 28, 12, 10, and some down to a single 
bale. Preferences are given to individuals 
applying for small plots, and the land leased to 
a single individual is limited to one estate. 
The lessee employing freedmen as laborers 
is required to conform to the regulations pre- 
cribed by Government; and the agreement he ; 
makes must be regularly entered into with , 
sanction of a superintendent, employed not Se’ 
only to have the oversight of the contract, 
but to secure its faithful execution. 
The wages range from $25 a month for the 
able-bodied, between the ages of 20 and 40, to 
$10 for the least efficient, aged, and female 
laborers. 
One laborer of the best class is appointed to 
every twelve acres of tillable land. The lessee 
is required to contribute one cent a pound on 
the cotton produced, and in like proportion on 
other products, for the support of the helpless 
and aged freed people, and for schools. One 
half the wages is reserved till the close of the 
season, when the crop is gathered, and the 
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claim for wages constitutes a lien on the crop} liquors is restricted, provision is made for the 
till paid. * | sick and infirm, either upon the plantations or 

For those who have just come into the lines] at hospitals, two of which are established at 
“ Freedmen’s Home Farms” are established, to| Baton Rouge and Algiers. 
supersede, we suppose, the present freedmen’s} The hours of work prescribed are ten hours 
camps. Rules are also prescribed for the|in summer, and nine hours in winter, daily. 
management of these, and a superintendent |The compensation consists in rations, comfort- 
appointed to register the arrivals and attend to| able clothing, quarters, fuel, medical attend- 
the early transfer, to some appropriate planta-| ance, and instruction, besides wages, which 
tion, of all who are able to work, while those | range from $8 a month down to $3 a month, at 
laboring under any physical disability are to be| least one-half of which is to be reserved to 
otherwise provided for. In all cases parents|the end of the year, and may be deposited to 
must take their young children with them,| the credit of the laborer in a savings bank to 
when hired, and all who live together as man| be connected with the U. 8. Treasury. The 
and wife are to be legally married. crop is to stand pledged for the payment of 

Corporal punishments are forbidden, and| wages, and it is recommended that the freed- 
rules laid down for the correction of any} men should endeavor to supply their wants by 
abuses of authority on the part of employers, | over-work, so as to allow the whole amount of 
or refusal to work on the part of the freedmen ;| their wages to accumulate to their credit: to 
wise and humane provisions are made for the | facilitate this, each hand has from one acre to 
education of the children, and the protection | a quarter acre for culture on his own account. 
of the freedmen from the evils incident td| To stimulate industry, where relations of con- 
their ignorance and inexperience, and with a| fidence are established between the employer 
view to instituting a-new system of social and| and employed, the wages may be commuted by 
industrial institutions among these ignorant] one-fourteenth the nett proceeds of the crop. 
though docile people. The proclamation of General Banks, from 

To the more southern Military Department| which these items are gleaned, closes with a 
under command of General Banks, these pro- | tribute to the superiority of moral over physical 
visions are not as yet adapted; there, much of | agencies, and acknowledges the truth that war 
the land is still occupied by its owners, under| can never cease till the yellow harvest waves 
the protection of the Government, and now] over the crimson field of blood. 
occupy the position of employers to their] 38d mo. 3d. E. P. 
former slaves. 

The provisions adopted by this commander 
for the promotion of the interests of capital 
and labor iu their new relations are worthy his 
previous reputation as a legislator. 

A provost-marshal is intrusted with the 
division of the State into police and school dis- 
tricts, each*to be under the care of a deputy 
marshal, though the general regulation of the 
schools for the freedmen is given to the State 
Superintendent of Public Education. In this 
department the enlistment of freedmen into 
the army is prohibited, and soldiers are ex- 
cluded from the plantations. The laborers 
may choose their employers, but having hired 
themselves to a planter, must continue with 
him for at least one year under protection 
of the Government. Questions arising between 
freedmen and their employers must be submit- 
ted to the provost marshal, and for refusal to 
work, or other unreasonable and refractory 
behaviour, they are to be punished, not by 
flogging, but by compulsory labor on the public 
works without pay, and by the usual punish- 
ments to which soldiers are subjected under 
military rule. 

Colonization from the State, or the inter- 
mingling of laborers from different plantations, 
is discouraged, and the unity of families 
Airected to be maintained, the sale of spirituous 













































INFLUENCE OF FOOD UPON THE INTELLECT. 
(Concluded from page 831, vol. 20th.) 


Mr. Grove suggests that the inorganic forces 
and animal force will yet be shown to be con- 
vertible into each other; but let this acute 
student of nature speak for himself :— 

“ Some difficulty in studying the correlations 
of vital with inorganic forces arising from the 
effects of sensation and consciousness, present- 
ing a similar confusion to that alluded to when, 
in treating of heat, I ventured to suggest that 
observers are too apt to confound the sensations 
with the phenomena. Thus, to apply some of 
the considerations on force, given in the intro- 
ductory portion of this essay, to cases where 
vitality or consciousness intervenes, where a 
weight is raised by the hand, there should, 
according to the doctrine of the non-creation of 
force, have been somewhere an expenditure 
equivalent to the amount of gravitation over- 
come in raising the weight. That there is ex- 
penditure we can prove, though in the present 
state of science we cannot measure it. Thus, 
prolong the effort, raise weights for an hour or 
two, the vital powers sink, food, 7. ¢., fresh 
chemical force, is required to supply the ex- 
haustion. If this supply is withheld and the 
exertion is continued, we see the consumption 
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of force in the supervening weakness and 
emacixtion of the body.” 

The question next arises, how does the food, 
in the process of its decomposition, develop 
motive power? This is a question more easily 
asked than answered. We know that the 
groupivg of atoms of matter into the organized 
forms, to which the terms starch, sugar, case- 
ine, &c., have been given, was effected by 
plants, under the influence of sunlight. Such 
substances, there is reason to believe, should 
not be regarded merely as “ consolidated masses 
of the atmosphere and water,” but also as 
accumulations of force. When these sub- 
stances are disorganized in the mechanisms of 
animals, the force which was previously pent 
up in them is set free; part of it takes the 
form of heat, a portion of it, occasionally (per- 
haps always), is resolved into electricity, and 
part is recognized as muscular power (animal 
motive power). The heat, set free by the dis- 
organization of food.in the animal economy, 
differs in no respect from that developed by 
the combustion of fuel in our furnaces; and 
by means of the electricity procurable from the 
torpedo, every phenomenon peculiar to that 
variety of force can be exhibited. Now the 
inquiry presents itself here, are we to infer 
from these well-ascertained facts that vital 
action is the result of the conjoint influence of 
the ordinary pbysical (including chemical) 
agencies, modified by the peculiar state of ag- 
gregation of the atoms of matter on which 
they act; or that, in addition to the physical 
forces set free by the destruction of the animal 
mechanism and by the decomposition of the 
food, there is developed a peculiar force cor- 
related to the physical forces, but differing in 
its manifestations from each of them in the 
same Way that electricity differs from magnet- 
ism, or light from beat? To the latter view 
we are disposed to incline. We believe that 
all the forces of nature are but modified mani- 
festations of the one all-pervading etherial 
fluid (in a state of motion), and that the modi- 
fications arise, in most instances, from the dif- 
ferences in the nature of the ponderable matter 
on which this universal force acts. 

It is generally to be regretted thata staple food 
of alarge portion of the people of this country 
(England), is deficient in flavor, and too bulky 
to be nutritious. We have long been of opi- 
nion that, in this country, at least, the best 
agricultural laborer is he who is best fed. Let 
us see what facts we can call upon in support 
of this opinion. 

Oatmeal is the staple article of the food of 
Scotch laborers, and of those of the northern 
parts of England; and its great superiority 
over the potato is strikingly manifest, when we 
compare the physical development of the con- 
sumers of the two alimental substances. 


In the counties of York, Lancaster, North- 
umberland, and Cumberland, the physique of 
the laborer is superior to that of the worker 
of any other part of England. But the north- 
ern laborer is not merely more powerful than 
his southern confrere, for he excels him in the 
exercise of his intellectual faculties. This is 
so well known to the farmers from the north of 
England, who have settled in other parts of 
that country, that they offer higher wages to 
the laborers from their own part of the king- 
dom ; knowing well, from further experience 
of their habits, that they will not only do more 
but better work than the laborers of the south. 

The cause of the superior intelilgence, and 
greater physical powers of the common people 
of the north of England, as compared with 
those elsewhere, may in part be found in eth- 
nological differences. But granting this, their 
maintenance would be impossible, were the 
food. of the people of this district similar to 
that of the laborers of the English midland 
counties. 

In the north of England and in Scotland, 
although potatoes are extensively consumed, 
yet, buttermilk, which the people by no means 
despise, is also largely made use of; and oat- 
cake is far from being a stranger on the poor 
man’s board. In the south of England, oat- 
meal, whether served up in the semi-fluid form 
of porridge, or in the solid condition of cake, 
is almost unknown. 

It requires no argument to prove that the 
people of the north of Bngland are better agri- 
cultural laborers than those of the south, and 
are themselves excelled by their neighbors 
north of the Tweed. Although there is but 
little ethnological difference between the agri- 
cultural laborers of the south of Scotland and 
those of the north of England, it appears to 
me that the former possess more brains and 
muscles than the latter; they are stronger and 
more skillful workmen. We think, however, 
that no such difference is observable between 
the artizans of Ulasgow and those of Newcastle 
or Carlisle. In the case of the rural workman 
this may appear anomalous, but it is not really 
so. The artizans of both countries are well 
paid, and can, therefore, afford to use a gener- 
ous diet, composed chiefly of animal food; but 
the Scotch agricultural laborer subsists princi- 
pally upon oatmeal. and peas, whilst the Eng- 
lish laborer uses a diet which is to a far less 
extent made up of these articles. Were the 
English and Scotch laborers supplied with pre- 
cisely the same kind and quality of food, we 
think there would be little, if any, difference 
in the amount and quality of their work. The 
highly nutritious nature of the pea and oat, as 
compared with the potato, will be evident from 
the analyses made of them. 

These analyses prove that one pound of peas 
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is capablo of putting more muscle on the 
human machine than fifteen pounds of pota- 
toes could do; and that, taking the amount of 
flesh-formers iu a substance as a measure of its 
nutritive value, oats are more valuable than po- 
tatoes as food—that is, a pound of oatmeal 
will form as much lean flesh as half a stone of 
potatoes! The value of a food substance is 
not, however, altogether in proportion to its 
amount of nitrogenous or flesh-forming mat- 
ters, but also, to a great degree, upon the pro- 
portion of starch it yields. In this respect the 
potato is by no means an inferior aliment; in- 
deed, were it as deficient in heat-giving and 
fat-forming matters as it is in flesh-forming 
substances, it would be utterly impossible for 
working men to subsist, as they do, almost ex- 
clusively upon this so-called “ national escu- 
lent.” 

From what has been stated, it is clear that 
potatoes contain a quantity of starch altogether 
disproportionate to their amount of nitrogen- 
ous or flesh-forming substances; and we have 
no hesitation in asserting that, as a general 
rule, a man fed exclusively on potatoes cannot 
be as hard-working and intelligent a laborer as 
if he were supplied with food of a more con- 

gcentrated kind—one in which the muscle-form- 
ing constituents bore a higher proportion to the 
fat-forming elements. The addition of butter- 
milk (which is very rich in nitrogenous mat- 
ters) to potatoes, serves in some measure to 
remedy the evils of a potato diet; but it re- 
quires a capacious middle region to accommodate 
the large quantity of potatoes and buttermilk 
which a hard-working man would require, to 
enable him to develop an amount of motive 
power equal to that expended, say, by a navvy 
in his day’s toil. A mixed diet of potatoes and 
oatmeal is incomparably better than a pure 
potato diet, and if the oatmeal be the staple, 
and the potato the adjunctive article of food, 
so much the better.— Sct. American. 


en 


“T wish we may be punctual to our promises, 
and just in the payment of our debts; and 
when we have paid every body, be kind to the 
poor.” — Memoirs of Nicholas Wain. 





As the mightiest agencies in nature,—heat, 
gravitation, electricity, are hidden and impal- 
pable, yet constant in their influence, and stu- 
pendous in their effects, so it is with this ever- 
present Saviour.— Harris. 





The grace of God in the heart of man is a 
tender plant in a strange, unkind soil ; and, 
therefore, cannot well prosper and grow with. 


out much care and pains, and that of a skilful 
hand.— Leighton. 





























Bt) 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
1863. | 1864. 
Rain during some portion of -—— — 

TRO 26 ROG) sccesccciessescc: 7 days.| 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,..) 1 “ 1 day. 
Snow, including very slight 

FAIS ....cccce cocccccce csccccceess e 6 6 days. 
Cloudy, without storms....... q * 10 « 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 

ceptation of the term....... oe « 6 « 

28 “ | 29 “a 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, | 
ac. 1863. | 1864 


Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital|35.00 deg.|35.97 deg. 
Highest do. daring monthJ55.00 “ /|58.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 6.00 “ | 5.00 


Raio during the month....... 4.68 in. 0.55 in. 
Deaths during the month. 
counting four current 
weeks in each year. 1122 1434 


Average of the mean temperatures of! 
this month for the past seventy-five| 


WEED rirarnievenenannnndeincesebaivensnsncunsen \_ — deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire| 

POCO, carccccscesesnocecasccsececteons Sevccsenes i—— “ 
Lowest do. do. do. do. | 

do. 1815, 1836, 1838, \24.00 * 


WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three winter; 


months of 1863 and ’64,_ : ‘ 34.88 deg. 
Mean do. do. do. do. 

months of 1862 and ’63,_ : : 36.41 
Average of the winter temperatures for 

the past seventy-four years: : : 31.30 


Highest winter mean occurring during, 
that entire period, 1827, ’28, and 1850 


and’5l, : : : \38.33  “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1814) 
15, and 1835, '36, : 26.66 “ 





ita 

It may be noticed that there bas been consider- 
able increase in the number of deaths, a remarkable 
decrease in the quantity of rain, while the tempera- 
ture of the month for the two years immediately 
under review has varied but little. The 17th of the 
month, this year, is said to have been the coldest, 
taken all through, although the mercury reached a 
lower point on the 18th. Inthe neighborhood of 
Germantown, Chesnut Hill, and other exposed 
points, zero, and even below, was reported as hav- 
ing been reached. The Delaware was almost en- 
tirely blockaded with ice, it being with the greatest 
difficulty the boats were able to cross. Some of 
the cakes measured a foot in thickness. 


The winter temperature bas been about two and a 
half degrees warmer than last year, and also ex- 
ceeded the average for the past seventy-four years 
by more than five degrees. Although the prices of 
provisions and every other necessary of life have 
ruled enormously high, still, with a mild winter and 
plenty of work, the poor have been unusually 
blessed. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 2d, 1864. 


J. M. B. 
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( ,setousness is the greatest of monsters, as 
we! is the root of all evil. I have once seen 
the ian who died to save charges! ‘“ What! 
give ten shillings to a doctor, and have an apo- 
thecary’s bill besides, that may come to I know 
not what!” No, not he: valuing life less than 
twenty shillings. But indeed, such a man 
could not well set too low a price upon himself; 
who, though he lived up to the chin in bags, 
had rather die, than find in his heart to open 
one of them, to help to save his life.— Penn. 





THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 











| si = = ‘ " 

< |< maa) s 5 

co} oO | @ ajo| & = 
2! 29 | 48 | 42| 43| 43| 41| 43.4 IN. W. 
£11130) 30] 32|.32| 31] 31.0 IN. E. 
Si 2/28] 81] 89| 41] 38) 35.4| W. 
ml 3 | 24] 29] 35] 39] 36| 34.6] W. 
! 4 | 26] 307 44| 49| 46| 39.0 |s. W. 
5 | 40] 461 56| 54] 51| 49.4 |S. W. 

6 | 33] 89| 471 51] 47| 43.4 |N. W. 





Mean of the week 39.46. 

Same time last year 37.70. 

Mean of the past month 36.0. 

Same time last year 34.84. 

ch Homer Eacuus. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Brovur axyp Meat.—The Flour market is dull, and 
supplies come forward slowly. Theré were small 
sales for home consumption at $6 00 a $6 25 per 
barrel for low grade and good superfine, $6 50 a 
$6 75 for extras, $7 50a $7 75 for extra family, 
and at higher figures for fancy lots, according to 
quality. Rye Flour is steady at $6 00. In Corn 
Meal there is nothing doing. 

Gerain.—There is a fair inquiry for Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $1 62 per bushel. White ranges 
from $1 70 to $1 90. Sales of Rye at $1 32 per 
bashel. Corn comes forward slowly, and yellow is 
in demand at an advance, selling at $1 18, delivered. 
Oats are steady at 80 a 81 cents. The last sales of 
Barley Malt were at $1 70. Barley ranges from 
$1 50 tol 58. 


Szeps.—Sales of Cloverseed at $7 62 a 8 00 per 


64 lbs. Timothy is unchanged. Sales at $3 50 
r bushel. Flaxseed is selling at $3 22 a3 25 per 
ushel. 


asin ——— eee 


TEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
‘Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and 
all kinds of Country Produce, No, 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 





Wm. N Philadelphia. Sh hia. 
Isaac Lcd & Co., * Sharpless & Biter, «e 
Drexel & Co., “ Quimby, New York 
Budd & Comly, « Ward & Brother, , N.Y, 
Geo. » Dare, Sproston é he 


Keck, 
4m 25 ’63—ly 
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{ OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 
sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 


each set, newly bOUN.........cc0es ssecerecceee Q7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's work, 2 vols....... - 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Jourmal......... sse.essee secee: seeees 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isaxc Martin and Rufus 

PE, CO Dictisicspsiseapsreneucns © ccncecece cecece 25 
Also, Journal of Johan Comly...... ....s.sseseeees 1.50 


CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7:h St., Phila. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. 


T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 
« Sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 
South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 
of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, and Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 


OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security for fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
ceeds. Reference is made by permission to 

Wituiam P. Watrer, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 

J. J. Kersgy, 1920 Green Street. - - 

Tuomas H. Spraxman, Attorney, 26N.7th St., 

Dr. A. Lanevon Etwyn, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 

Anprews, Cotsy & Tuompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New York. 
Correspondent in New York. 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. 


ee 
RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, three néles south of 
Coatesville, on the P. R. R., will commence its spring 
and summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The range of study embraces the branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern 
Languages are taught without extra charge. The 
school is supplied with a fine assortment of Philoso- 
phical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus to 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences. 
TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks. Far- 
ther information can be obtained by addressing the 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
Ist mo. 16, 1864.—2mos. 





TOKES & FOULKE,MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
k) 561 Arch St., Nave on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 

Particular attention given to makiog Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—l1y. 





M. HEAOOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves, io all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale. 
5th mo. 1863—1 yr. 


ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, VISITING AND 
Wedding Cards written by THos. W. Moors, 
Penran, at OCrittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial 


Baltimore, | College, N. E. corner Seventh and Chestnut Sts. 


3d mo. 14th, 1863—Ly. 


¢ 
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